“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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English Bands of Mercy. 

The English Bands of Mercy, which are quite 
numerous, and in whose interest a monthly paper 
is now published in London, called ‘‘ The Band of 
Mercy,” are, according to information recently 
received by us from England, now proposing 
to form a grand union under the Presidency 
of the Earl of Shaftsbury, one of the most distin- 
guished and humane noblemen of England, and to 
adopt a gold-colored ribbon badge, 


Philadelphia. 

From interesting letter of Mrs. R. T. Willing 
to our Band of Mercy Secretary, Rev. Mr. Tim- 
mins, we learn that under the auspices, and with 
the aid of the ‘‘ Philadelphia Boys’ Societies P. C. 
A.,” Bands of Mercy have been formed in the fol- 
lowing Philadelphia schools, having, to January 
17, 1342 members: 

Mrs. VanKirk’s Training Class for Kindergar- 
ten Teachers, 

Abingdon Friends’ School, 

Floartown Public School, 

hestnut Hill Public School, 

Newton Primary School, 

Newton Secondary School, 

Hollingsworth Secondary School for Boys, 

Hollingsworth Secondary School for Girls, 

Keystone Girls’ Grammar School, 

Keystone Girls’ Secondary School, 

Keystone Boys’ Secondary School, « 

Horace Binney Schools, Boys’ Primary, 

Horace Binney Schools, Girls’ Primary, 

Locust Street Girls’ Grammar School, 

Bethesda Home for Children, 

Orphan Asylum Sunday School, 

Institute for Colored Youth. 

This is a good beginning. We congratulate 
Mrs. Willing, the boys, and all who have joined 
and will be benefitted by these Bands of Mercy. 


tor 


The Methodist Clergy 


Of Boston and vicinity, at the conclusion of Rev. 
Mr. Timmins’s address, Monday, January 22. 
passed unanimously a resolution commending the 
Bands of Mercy. 


Bands of Mercy in San Francisco. 

Mr. Nathan Appleton gives us the following 
from a letter received by him from Mr. Charles 
Bowles, of San Francisco, Cal., dated January 2, 
1883 : 

To-day we have been made happy by two 
things: first, meeting James McDonald, Esq., 
brother of the President of the Pacific Bank, and 
also one of its Directors. He is the active member 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to An- 
imals, to whom I went with the documents you 
sent me for the Band of Mercy. He says, ‘ We 
are now decided to put that movement through, 
and if you, or ex-Mayor Brown, are ready to take 
hold as its leaders, we will back it up.’ That 
means, furnish the money. I replied that I would 
see Mayor Brown at once. Our ladies will be the 
ones to take the lead, and we must stand behind 
them and push.” : 


Buffalo. 


We have received by letter from Miss Lucy 5. 
Lord, an interesting report of the Ladies’ Society 
P.C. A., of Buffalo. They are moving to es- 
tablish Bands of Mercy in the public schools, and 
have ordered from us various publications, and 
an electrotype of Signing the Pledge, from which 
they will print their own membership cards, 


One Pleasant Letter. 
‘¢City MISSIONARY Rooms, 
19 Congregational House, 
Boston, Jan. 11, 1883. 


‘* Dear Sir: 

I want four hundred certificate cards of member- 
ship for the members of the Old Colony and Shaw- 
mut Bands of Mercy. 

Yours truly, 
D. W. WALDRON.” 

Rev. Mr. Waldron 1s well known to many of 
our readeys as a devoted city missionary, and Chap- 
lain of our House of Representatives. 

Sunday Schools. 

Circulars have been sent during the past week 
to the Superintendents of nearly one thousand 
Sunday schools in Massachusetts, asking them to 


form Lands of Merey. 


Information. 


For full information about Bands of Mercy, ad- 
dress Editor of ‘*Our Dumb Animals,” 96 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston. For beautiful membership 
book for signatures, andcontaining full instrue- 
tions and other documents, enclose three postage 
stamps. 

Public Schools. 

Measures are in progress to begin forming 
Bands of Mercy extensively in our public schools. 
To the question sometimes asked: ‘* Why form in 
public schools ?” we answer, the public schools 
are the only places where we can reach large 
numbers of children who most need to be reached. 
They do not attend church or Sunday school. It is 
of the highest importance to their own happi- 
ness and the future welfare of the State that they 
should be trained to merciful thoughts and actions. 
Every teacher or other person willing to aid this 
work will please address ‘* Editor of Our Dumb 
Animals,” 96 Tremont Street, Boston, and receive 
in return full information. 


A Most Important Band. 


Just before going to press we learn that our 
Secretary, Rev. Mr. Timmins, succeeded _ yester- 
day, January 21, in enlisting in the Brighton Ro- 
man Catholic Band of Mercy every member of the 
Sunday school of the great Roman Catholic 
Church at Brighton, including all teachers and the 
Rev. Father Rogers, Priest in charge of the 
church. When our friends remember that this 
parish includes the cattle yards, abattoir, &., &c., 
they will readily see what a good work has been 
done for the future protection of the cattle and 
other creatures. From there Mr. Timmins went 
to Rev. Mr. Horton’s, Second Unitarian, Boston, 
and obtained every member of the Sunday school 
and the Pastor. From tlfere to the People’s Meth- 
odist Church, Columbus Avenue, where he preach- 
ed and addressed the Sunday school, and a ‘‘ Band. 
will be formed there.” 
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Over One Hundred Bands of Mercy in 
Alone. : 
Mr. Timmins has been hard at work since our 
last issue, and now we count more than one hun- 
dred Bands of Mercy in Massachusetts alone, with 
probably about twelve thousand members. He 
has, during the month, addresssd a Worcester 
Conference, which passed a resolution unanimous- 
ly approving the Bands; also, the School Board 
of Chelsea; also, the Methodist clergy of Boston 
and vicmity ; also, various Sunday schools; also, 
done other good works too numerous to mention. 
We add to the long list given in our last paper 
the following :— 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
of Mercy. 
Ashby. 
S.and T., Rev. Geo. S. Shaw. 
Huntington Band of Mercy. 
P., Mr. E. S. Hall. 
S., Miss Martha Loomis. 
T., Mrs. S. Hall. 
Carondelet, Mo: ~The Pioneer Band of Mercy of 
Carondelet, Mo. 
P., Mr. Frederick H. Williams. 
V. P., Mrs. O. A. Haynes. 
S:, Miss Helen M. Mason. 
T., Miss Luella Stark. 
Athol Centre. The Little Folks’ Band of Mercy. 
P., Miss M. L. Bragg. 
S.and T., Mr. F. H. Albee. 
Allston. The Allston Methodist Band of Mercy. 
P., Mr. M. T. Sprague. , 
S., Mrs. Thorpe. 
7., Rev. F. 8. Huntington. 
The Allston Universalist Band of Mercy. 
P., Rev. B. T. Eaton. 
S., Miss Emma Salter. 
T., Mr. G. W. Hall. 
Cambridgeport. The First Universalist Band of 
Mercy. 
P., Mr. A. E. Dennison. 
S., Mrs. Thomas Pear. 
T., Col. G. F. Lull. 
Cambridgeport. The Pilgrim Band of Mercy. 
P., Mr. D. 8S. Coolidge. 
S., Miss L. Kk. Hawes. 
T., Mr. Charles B. Woods. 
Newton. Protestant Episcopal. 
Rey. G. W. Shinn. 
North Brighton. The Old Engine House Band of 
Merey. 
P., Mr. Samuel Wild. 
S., Mrs. S. Wild. 
T., Mr. 8. B. Shapleigh. 
Athol Centre. Unity Band of Mercy. 
P., Rev. W. C. Litchfield. 
The Winthrop Band of Mercy. 
Lynnfield Band of Merey. 
S. and T., Miss Nellie Newcomb. 
Brighton. The Roman Catholic Band of Mercy. 
P., Mr. James C. Kenny. 
S., Miss Mary Finnigan. 
T., Mr. Thomas Barrett. 
Boston. The Second Church Band of Mercy. 
P., Rev. E. A. Horton. 
S., Mrs. E. A. Horton. 
T., Dr. F. H. Brown. 
Minneapolis, Minn. The Band of Mercy of Jud- 
son Institute. . 
P., Miss Abby A. Judson. 
V. Ps, Miss Harriet Blair, 
Miss Marie Henry. 
8., Miss Elizabeth Horr. 
T., Miss Kate Hawkins. 


Miss. Judson. 
We have a letter from Miss Abby A. Judson, 
Prineipal of the Judson Institute, Minneapolis, 


Florence Nightingale Band 


Long Island, N, Y. 


= 


and daughter of the distinguished missionary, 


Adoniram Judson, in which she gives a° mest in- 
teresting account of her Band of Mercy, and its 
meetings, and the effects it will have on them- 
selves and others through their whole future lives. 
The letters we are receiving on this subject often 
make us feel like saying, ‘‘Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow.” 
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We Advise 

Every Band of Mercy to begin at once to hold 
regular meetings, if practicable once a fortnight, 
and certainly once a month. If connected with a 
church or Sunday school, let the meetings be Sun- 
day evenings. Have prayer; the most suitable 
hymns or songs you can find; recitations or read- 
ings of suitable selections from the Bible and else- 
where ; and addresses. Our Massachusetts Society 
P.C. to Animals furnishes at sixty-five cents, a hun- 
dred, a suitable ‘‘ Service of Mercy.” For week- 
day meetings we think the ‘‘ Order of Exercises” 
‘published in January number of *¢ Our Dumb Ani- 
mals,” is as good as anything we have seen. 

In addition to the book for signatures intended 
to be hung up in places of meeting, each Band 
should have a small blank book in which the Sec- 
retary will keep the names of members and the 
record of what is done at each meeting, which can 
he read at the next. 


Other States. 

We are receiving letters asking information 
about Bands of Mercy from places as wide apart 
as Quebec, Texas, and Washington Territory. 
Unless we are greatly mistaken we have only as 
yet seen the beginning of what will prove one of 
the most important movements of the present cen- 
tury. We wish we had the means to send mission- 
aries of humanity and literature into every town 
of every State, and to send them now when ‘‘ the 
fields are white for the harvest,” and the laborers 
are few. 


From a Christmas Sermon. 


Note, also, what no one notes, that Christ was 
born among the cattle, and the camels, and the 
horses, and the sheep, because he was to be for 
them also a redemptive influence. It means mer- 
cy for overladen, and overdriven, and underfed, 
and poorly sheltered, and galled, and maltreated 
animal creation. Hath he, who compared himself 
to the dove, no care for the cruelties of the pigeon 
shooting? Hath he, who compared himself to a 
lamb, no care for the sheep, dying contorted and 
with head flung over the edges of the butcher’s 
cart? Or for the freight train of cattle mm hot sum- 
mer, without water or food from Omaha to New 
York? Hath the Christ, who strung the nerves 
of dog and cat, no indignation for the horrors of 
vivisection? Hath the Christ, whose tax was paid 
by a fish, the coin found within its gills, no care 
for the tossing fins of the fish market? Doth he, 
who commanded us to behold the fowls of the air, 
himself not behold the wrongs of the animal crea- 
tion which cannot articulate its anguish? Hath 
he who said, ‘‘Go to the ant,” no watchfulness 
for transfixed insects? Yes; the Christ who 
lifts the human race out of its troubles will lift the 
birds out of thrall, and pang, and hardship, into 
kindly condition. The reason that in millenial 
times a little child shall lead the lion and play 
with the cockatrice, will be because beast and rep- 
tile shall have no more wrongs to avenge. It was 
to redeem from outrage the brute creation that 
Christ was born in a cattle pen. 

Rev. Mr. Talmage. 


Tio Brteflets From Boston Transcript of Nov. 21, ’82. 


The house of R. S. McIntosh, No. 21 Edgewood 
Street, Roxbury, was entered by burglars last 
night, and jewelry, clothing, and other property 
worth $300, is missing. 


An‘attempt was made to break into the resi- 
dence of Ernst Perabo, the pianist, who lives in 
West Roxbury. A small dog frightened the bur- 
glars away. 
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The Hayes Family at Home. 


The same genial humor and joyousness.which 
characterized the Hayes mao in the White 
House abounds in their private home. Guests are 
welcomed and entertained as royally as they were 
in Washington. The scholarly ex-President sits 
in his library and enjoys his leisure in reading 
and friendly correspondence. He has no bitter 
memories, no word of censure, no harsh word of 
criticism for any public man or his acts. He is a 
wise and sagacious politician, but has a mantle of 
charity which he spreads over the faults and blun- 
ders of others No man better understands the 
art of conversation, or how to mix badinage and 
pleasantry with topics of a higher order. His hu- 
mor is quaint and as gentle as that of Charles 
Lamb, and while there are not the bright flashes 
of wit which Mr. Evarts possesses, yet -he makes 
nice hits and enlivens table-talk as delightfully as 
did his Secretary of State. 

Mrs. Hayes is the sunbeam which shines in par- 
lor and kitchen, flits in among the flower-beds, 
penetrates the chicken-yard and stable. The ani- 
mals know the sound of her cheerful voice, the 
chickens run to feed from her hands, the dogs 
bound at her side, and the drooping flowers lift 
their heads at the outpouring of her watering-pot. 

Squirrels run up and down the trees and across 
the lawn unaffrighted by her presence, or even 
that of her youngest born, a boy twelve years old, 
who never throws stones atthe birds or squirrels. 
Did any one ever hear of such a boy? Scott 
Hayes, like his older brothers, understands and ap- 
preciates his noble mother, and does nothing of 
which she disapproves. He never appears to 
think of mischief to which most boys are addicted. 
He rides his pony manfully, goes to school, studies 
diligently, ard bids fair to be a student, as he is 
now a great reader. And so, while the politicians 
are raging up and down the land and both parties 
are torn by factions, and some are consumed by 
ambition, others engaged in destroying character, 
here, away from the strife and turmoil of life, ex- 
President Hayes, in his beantiful. home, surround- 
ed by his family, is enjoying the comforts and re- 
finements of private life. The man who once 
wielded such great power is the private citizen, 
and is as faithful in the discharge of his duties in 
that capacity as he endeavored to be while Presi- 
dent. 

Mrs. Hayes filled her position as few others 
have. She carefully abstained from meddling 
with public affairs, though her good judgment, 
stron and intelligence, might have be- 
oi. 1er info a desire of at least discussing pub- 
lic measures. In her own province, as a lady of 
the Executive Mansion, she wielded a powerful 
influence. She was as courteous and agreeable 
to humble visitors as those of social prominence, 
and she lavished her sympathy upon the sufferin 
or those in affliction with the generous warmth o 
her great womanly nature. Inher home here she 
is interested in the church, the schools, and socie- 
ties. Nothing escapes her observation. - In riding 
she takes in at a glance the taste of the occupants 
of the farm-houses, and if she observes that flow- 
ers are cultivated, the next time she passes the 
house she stops to leave cuttings of some of her 
rarer kinds of flowers. Her benovolence is spon- 
taneous and her charity unstinted. She is loved 
as such a woman deserves to be, and her life is a 


round of pleasant duties which brings happiness, 


to many outside of the home circle. 


— Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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Band of Mercy Bible Lesson. 
FROM THE EARLHAM ENGLISH SERIES. 
By a CLERGYMAN. : 
“ His tender mercies are over all His works.” 


—Psaim cxlv., 9. 
Question. By whom were the animals made ? 
Answer. Almighty God. 
Q. How do you know that.God created them ? 
A. From the first chapter of the Book of Genes 


sis, verse 25, ‘‘ And God made the beast of the 
earth,” ete. 


Q. What is said in the Scripture of the anima! 
creation ? 

A. Itis written inthe same verse, ‘‘ And God 
saw that,it was good.” 


Q. When the Almighty had finished the whole 


_ work of creation, what is related of it? 


A. ‘*And God saw everything that He had 
made, and, behold, it was very good.” 

Q. Was the creation of animals included in 
this sentenee ? 

A. Yes; their creation was pronounced to be 
rery good. 

Q. Have you any other evidence that God cre- 
ated the animals ? 

A. Yes; from the beautiful forms of the ani- 
mals themselves. 

Q. Did God place animals in subjection to 
man ? 


A. He did, as we read in Genesis ix., verse 2. 
Did this power allow man to be tyrannical 
and cruel towards animals? 

A. By no meafis; because although man might 
destroy some animals in self-defense, and make 
others minister to his wants, yet his disposition 
was always to be noble and kind towards those 
placed under his care. 

God entered into covenant with man 
that He would no more destroy all flesh by a flood, 
did such covenant extend to animals ? 

A. It did, as clearly stated in Genesis ix., 
verse 10. 

Q. What was the token of this covenant with 
animals, as well as with man ? 

A. The rainbow; for God said, verse 16, ** And 
the bow shall be in the cloud; and I will look up- 
on it, that I may remember the everlasting cove- 
nant between God and every living creature of all 
flesh that is upon the earth.” 

Q. What does this fact show us ? 


A. That the animals which suffered with man 
are partakers also of a blessing granted to him, 


_ and that especial mention is made of them. 


Q. Do you remember any kind and tender con- 
sideration for animals recorded of the patriarch 
Jacob? 

A. Yes; itis recorded in the 33rd chapter of 
Genesis, verses 13 and 14; wherein we learn that 
Jacob was fearful lest the flocks and herds should 
be overdriven, and therefore he led them on gently. 

Q. Do you know of any kind command, tow- 


ards both man and animals, given in the Book of 
Exodus ? 


A. Yes; inthe 9th chapter, and 19th verse, 
py 4 were to be protected from the hailstorm, and 
in the 23rd chapter, verse 5, we read, ‘If thou 
see the ass of him that hateth thee lying under his 
burden, and wouldest forbear to help him, thou 
“a ey help him.” See also Deut. xxii., verses 

@. What important command, in reference to 
laboring beasts, is given in the Book of Deute- 
ronomy ? 

A. Itis written, ‘‘ Thou shalt not muzzle the 
ox when he treadeth out the corn.”—Deut. xxv., 
verse 4. 

Q. What does this command imply ? 

A. That he should be free to eat, and should 
be well fed while at labor on behalf of man. 


Q. Were animals included as partakers in the 
welcome rest of the Sabbath ? 

A. They were; as we read in Exodus xxiii., 
verse 12, ‘* Six days thou shalt do thy work, and 
on the seventh day thou shalt rest: that thine ox 
and thine ass may rest ;” also we may refer to Ex- 
odus xx., verse 10, and Deut v., verse 14. 

Q. Do you know the description given of the 
horse in the Book of Job? 

A. Yes; it is in the 39th chapter, from the 19th 
to the 25th verses. 

Q. For what purpose is that description given ? 

A, To show us one of the wonderful works of 

xod, and how the horse may be subdued and fitted 
for the service of man. 

Q. Ought we not to be kind to our horses, and 
most careful of them ? 

A, We ought indeed; because God has given 
them to us to perform labor too heavy for us, and 
thus to be a source of great advantage and ease to 
mankind. 

Q. Willa truly Christian man be kind to his 
horse, and to all beasts of burden ? 

A. He will; for the Word of God tells us, as 
written in the Book of Proverbs, xii., verse 10, 
“A righteous man regardeth the life of his beast : 
but the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.” 

Q. Mention some instance .of a righteous man 
being considerate towards his animals. 

A. There is the instance of Jacob (already giv- 
en) in Genesis xxxiii., verses 13, 14; and it is also 
said of the Good Shepherd, in Isaiah x1., verse 11, 
‘*He shall feed His flock like a shepherd ; He shall 
gather the lambs with His arm, and carry them in 
His bosom, and shall gently lead those that are 
with young.” 

Q. What does our blessed Lord say of the 
sparrows ? j 

A. He says, as recorded in Matthew x., verse 
29, ‘‘One of them shall not fall on the ground 
without your Father ;” and again, in Luke xii., 
verse 6, it is written, ‘* Not one of them is forgot- 
ten before God.” 


Q. What does this show to us? 


A. That God's universal providence extends to 


the smallest things, so that no act of cruelty or of 
kindness can escape His eye. , 

Q. What does our blessed Lord say of the 
ravens ? 

A. That ‘*God feedeth them.” — Luke xii., 
verse 24. 

Q- Does the Psalmist say anything like this? 

A. Yes; inthe 147th Psalm, and 9th verse. 
it is written, ‘‘He giveth to the beast his 
food, and to the young ravens which cry.” 

Q. What does our blessed Lord say of oxen ? 

A. He speaks of the necessity of giving them 
water on the Sabbath-day (Luke xiii., verse 15), 
and also alludes to the merciful provision in the 
Mosaic law which allowed an act of kindness 
a beasts to be performed on the Sabbath- 

ay. : 

Q. By the name of what animal was our Lord 
called ? 

A. The name of the Lamb: as we read in Isa- 
iah liii., verse 7, ‘‘ He is brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter”—prefigured also by the sacrifice of the 
Paschal lamb—and called in John i., verse 29, 
‘« The Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of 
the world ;” and it is the song of heaven: ‘* Wor- 
thy is the Lamb.”— Rev. v., verse 12. 

Q. Why was the Redeemer called ‘The 
Lamb ?” 

A. To denote our Lord’s — 
patience, harmlessness, and especially 
to be a spotless sacrifice to God. 

Q. By the name of what animal are the fol- 
lowers of our Lord called, and why? 

A. By the name af ‘ Sheep.”—John x., verse 
2, ete. And this name is given them because of 


ntleness, 
is fitness 


the harmless and unresisting nature of the sheep, 
and their need of the shepherd’s constant care. 

Q. Are animals sensible of pain and suffering? 

A. Acutely so; for as all sensation is perform- 
ed by the nerves, so the sense of feeling is per- 
formed by the nerves, and these being spread 
throughout the body of the animal, the sense of 
feeling is dispersed throughout every part, to dis- 
tinguish between pleasure and pain, things whol- 
some and things hurtful to the body. 

Q. Is this feeling of pain or pleasure in ani- 
mals recognized by our senses ? 

A. Itis; for we at once discern by the motion, 
or by the cry of an animal, whether it be the sub- 
ject of pleasure, or the unhappy victim of pain. 

Q. Will you resolve to show kindness to ani- 
mals, and pray that your heart may be favorably 
inclined towards them ? 

A. Iwill endeavor to pray for this kindly spir- 
it; and also to show humanity in my daily con- 
duct towards the animal creation. 


The Creator and Lord of animals guide you 
in your prayer, strengthen you in your practice, 
wna eo | blessings upon every step of your hu- 
mane life. Amen. 


The Snow-Bird. 
BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 
Where doth the Snow-Bird sleep ? 
The stormy winter’s night comes on apace, 
Thick falls the snow—knows it a sheltered place, 
Where it can snugly creep, 
And, safe and warm, its dusty pinions fold ? 
Where doth He hide His Snow-Birds from the cold ? 
All day the dark-winged flock ar 
About my window, hopping, chirping, come, 
Asking of Tinylu a seed, a crumb 
From his abundant stock. 
The yellow, pampered captive from the Isles, 
Where summer with perpetual verdure smiles, 
Welcomes these wanderers through the winter’s storm, 
And fain would share with them bis shelter warm. 
With small, faint song, 
With twitter, and with low and pleasant hum, — 
Hungry and bold, nimble and brave, they come, 
Swept with the snow along. 
They frolic in the snow,— 
They dance with the white flakes, 
And every small foot makes 
In the pure covering its tiny track ; 
While stars and spangles deck each little back,— 
‘They frolic inthe snow. 
That falls so thickly round, 
O’er all the frozen ground; 
But do the gay ones know 
Where they this freezing night may hide away, 
And all securely until morning stay ? 
Close to the glass they creep, 
In-at the panes they peep, 
Holding strange Masonry with Tinylu; 
And their enticing ways, 
And all their antic plays~ 
Are full in the lone captive’s charmed view. 
They see the shadows fall, : 
And to each other call, 
And Tinylu replies and tries to go 
Out to the hardy brood, 
With whom he shares his food, 
The little dusky elves that haunt the snow. 
Eagerly but in vain 
He smites the window pane— 
Oh! foolish little Bird, where wouldst thou fly ? 
Thy nest is safe and warm, 
Novght shall my Birdie harm, 
But out in the cold snow he soon would die. 
Where do the Snow-Birds sleep ? 
Where doth he safely keep 
His hardy, happy little winter sprites + 
I know their haunts by day— 
But see—they haste away— 
Where does He shelter'them there stormy nights? 
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BOSTON, FEBRUARY, 1883. 


Our Offices. 
Our offices are at 96 Tremont Street, as they 
have been for the past five years, but the entrance 


is changed to Montgomery Place, around the 
corner. 


Our Agents. 

A friend calls our attention to the fact that in 
one of our surburban towns the authorities cause 
ravel to be occasionally sprinkled on an icy road 
eading up a steep hill, thus making the ascent 
much easier for loaded teams. A practice worthy 
of adoption in many other towns, and we would 
therefore be glad if Agents would make the sug- 
gestion to their town authorities, being careful, of 


course, that the gravel shall not make the pulling 
harder. 


Hon, Wm. M. 

We are pleased to notice that one of the most 
efficient agents this Society has had during the 
past eight years, Mr. Wm. M. Hill, has been elec- 
ted, and is now Mayor of Salem. 


An Outrageous Practice, 

We have recently learned, that with the custom 
of clipping horses, a most cruel practice is being 
adopted of clipping from the inside of the ears! 
the very protection designed by Nature to shield 
those sensitive organs from injury. 

The ultimate results of such an infamous prac- 
tice are too obviously injurious to call for any dis- 
cussion in this connection; we only trust our 
friends will discountenance it whenever they may 
hear of its being practiced, and notify us at once 
of any cases which may come to their knowledge. 
Eprror or Our Dump ANIMALS: 

_ The present bitter cold snap makes one feel the 
importance of saving horses from the pain of hav- 
ing a cold piece of steel put into their mouths 
when the remedy is so simple. It is merely to dip 
the bit in warm water before it is applied to their 
sensitive months and tongues. I believe the omis- 
sion is due almost entirely to ignorance or care- 
lessness, and wish any person to question himself 
whether or not, with the thermometer at zero, he 


would like to begin the day’s work with a bit of 
iron for breakfast ? 


NATHAN APPLETON. 


New Year’s Present. 

Just before going to press comes a kind note 
from a kind friend, enclosing from another kind 
friend, Mrs. E. A. Beebe, a New Year's present 
of $500, for the dumb animals that cannot speak 
for themselves. We wish, and all dumb creatures 
would join us if they could, im wishing the giver, 
a happy new year! 


Connecticut, 


We are pleased to see in papers of January 18, 
that Mrs. Catharine A. Pettingill, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., has left $1000 to the Connecticut Humane 
Society. 

We are firmly convinced that every society for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals in this coun- 
try will be liberally supported if it deserves to be. 
There are, in every large community, thousands 
of humane people, who love their animals, and 
will help any live society established for their pro- 
tection. There can be no better evidence that a 
society is alive than the record of its gifts and leg- 
acies received. 


The Directors’ January Meeting 

Was held on Wednesday, the 17th. Present: 
Mrs. Appleton, Mrs. Iasigi, Mrs. Johnson, Miss 
Lyman, Mrs. Paine, Messrs. Angell, Heywood, 
Noyes, and Sawyer. President Angell in the 
chair. 

The December record was read and approved. 
The cash account, showing receipts in December, 
$551.76, and payments, 1362.88, was read and re- 
ferred to Finance Committee. The President 
made a full and exhaustive report of the financial 
condition of the Society, which is good, but in- 
creased funds are needed for new and more ex- 
tended work. The new Collector reports a wide 
sympathy with, and approval of, the Society’s 
work, and has been able to obtain, in less than 
three weeks, about two hundred new members. 
The cover for disabled horses has been found use- 
ful. The entrance to the Society's offices is to be 
hereafter around the corner on Montgomery Place, 
and the rent has been reduced $300 per annum. 
The cash sales of the Society's publications has 
been, during the past six months, nearly eight 
times greater than during the whole year 1881. 
Upwards of one hundred Bands of Mercy are al- 
ready formed in Massachusetts, with probably 
about twelve thousand members, and they are 
being formed quite widely in other States. A pe- 
tition to the Legislature for a law to prevent the 
putting of salt, etc., on horse-railroad tracks, except 
at switches and curves, was recommended and vot- 
ed by the Directors; also a law giving the Society 
additional powers to deal with abandoned animals, 
and to take charge of horses, wagons, harnesses, 
and perishable property, when drivers are arres- 
ted. It was also voted that Messrs. Angell, Saw- 
yer, and Forbes, be authorized to sign official 
bonds required of the various officers. 

Cruel Methods of Slaughtering Animals For Food. 

Next to cruel transportation we are satisfied 
that there is no subject that should more earnestly 
enlist the active sympathies and energies of all 
humane societies and humane citizens, than the 
cruelty now inflicted in some slaughter houses. 
That hundreds of animals should be compelled 
daily as they are in the slaughter houses of some 
cities, to stand in sight of, and witness the killing 
and dressing of their fellows, is a disgrace to the 
civilization of this nineteenth century. And when 
it has been well established as it has been, that 
animals can be killed separately without fore- 
knowledge, and almost without pain, there is no 
excuse for such brutality. 

The Massachusetts Society, through its Commit- 
tee on legislation, transportation, an’ slaughter- 
ing, has employed a most faithful and efficient 
agent to visit the various leading slaughter 
houses of the State, and has, to some extent, offer- 
ed carbines to leading butchers who will agree 
to kill by shooting. We are glad to say that 
about one half the cattle in this State are now 
brought to the slaughter rooms separately, and 
killed instantly by ‘a single bullet in the head. 
But much remains still to be done in Massachu- 
setts, and it is no excuse to us that much greater 
cruelty is inflicted in other States. Our Committee 
on legislation, transportation, and slaughtering 
has a great work before it in this matter of slaugh- 
tering. 


Philadelphia. 

We learn that the Ladies’ Society P. C. A., have 
established Bands of Mercy in eleven public 
schools. . 


Sweden. 

We learn by letter from Mrs. Julia Lembcke, 
of Copenhagen, to one of our Directors, that a 
*« Scandinavian League,” for the greatest possible 
restriction of vivisection, was established last au- 
tumn in Sweden. 


Washington. 

From report of annual meeting of the Washing- 
ton Society P. C. to Animals, just received, we 
find that the Society has now 339 members, and 
last year, 87 prosecutions, 67 convictions. Am- 
ount of fines, $504. Receipts, $1058.36. Expen- 

_ses, $954.40. Prizes have been given in the schools 
for best compositions. It is proposed to double 
the price of membership. Judge Arthur McAr- 
thur is President, and Miss Sarita Brady Secretary. 

Pittsburg, Penn. 

The Pittsburg Humane Society has dealt with 
193 cases of cruelty to animals during the year, 
and 182 of cruelty to children. Its receipts were 
$1459.05, and expenses, $1447.52. Professor L. 
H. Eaton is re-elected President, Joseph G. Wal- 
ler and others Vice Presidents and Directors, and 
David Dines, Secretary. 


Maine. 

We are glad to see that Hon. Charles McLaugh- 
lin, President of the Portland Society P. C. to A., 
is on the Judiciary Committee of the Maine Sen- 
ate. He will take good care of the animals. 


Feeding of Live Animals to Snakes in Menageries! 

We are informed that in some cities of the Uni- 
ted States, live sensitive animals, such as rabbits, 
squirrels, and the like, are fed to serpents and 
snakes kept in the menageries, and that they are 
frequently put into their cages a day or two be- 
fore the snakes killthem. We cannot prove it, 
and for the credit of humanity we hope it is not 
true. If any body knows of any such thing in 
Boston, or Massachusetts, will they kindly send 
information to this office ? 


Battle Between Birds and a Cat, 


At Pottsville, Pa., recently, a half-grown cat 
caught a young sparrow, and the latter chirped 
loudly, giving the alarm, and in a very few mo- 
ments a large number of the belligerent little birds 
were on the spot. They swooped down on pussy 
from every direction, and, although she arched her 
back, distended her tail and tried to give battle, 
she was overcome by numbers, and fied inconti- 
nently to the shelter of a coal shed near at hand. 
This did not end the matter. In the course of a 
half hour puss made her appearance on the scene 
again. The birds appeared to have put some of 
their number on picket duty, for, as soon as the 
cat came from her shelter, the alarm was sounded 
and the feathered clans came afresh to the attack 
in greater force than ever. Their feline enemy, 
profiting by past experience, did not wait to make 
a fight, but ran swiftly as she could to her home, 
half a square away, the sparrows striking her as 
long as she was in sight. 


—Exchange. 
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Interesting Interview With Prof. Bartholomew, Who 
Has Been Exhibiting His Trained Horses in Boston, 


‘© Yes sir, I have been with horses ever since I 
was three years of age, and have learned all there 
is to be learned,” remarked Professor George Bar- 
tholomew, the celebrated horse-trainer, to a re- 


rter. 

‘* What the readers of our paper want to know 
is, how you manage to get your horses educated to 
their present degree of perfection,” said the re- 


iter. 

‘Well, 1 couldn’t express it in any other wa 
than this: I treat them as I would sensitive chil- 
dren—with kindness. That is the way I have suc- 
ceeded so far, and I’ve yet to learn something 
different,” replied the horse-trainer. 

‘Your horses seem to enjoy themselves on the 
stage.” 


«Just the same as all children do. They have 


the same characteristics as the little folk and be- 
have accordingly. There have been a great many 
incidents occur in my life that have gone far and 
done much toward teaching me that horses have 
minds,” continued the Professor, as he ensconced 
himself in an easy attitude, prepared to be talked 
to death by the ubiquitous scribe. ‘* When I was 
fourteen years old, or thereabouts, | began to 
study horse. I know horse now, and to tell the 
truth I would rather have my horses for compan- 
ions than some men. Why, I can talk to them as 


, well as I can to any human being, and, what is 


more, wy A understand me. How do I know it? 
I can tell by the way the eye brightens up; the 
way they look at me, and by the motions of their 
heads. 

‘* Now, one way to get the horse’s confidence is 
by using a gentle but-firm tone of voice, and then 
caress. For instance, suppose I wanted to teach 
a horse to go up an inclined plane. I would be- 
gin by degrees to his confidence. 1 would 
talk to him all the while, place his feet upon the 
ages or board, point, shove him gently, and if 

e rebelled a little I would not fret him, but 
would appeal to his reason. By and by the horse 
would say to himself—that is, after he had time 
enough to think it over,—‘ I guess that’s all right, 
that seems to be a good thing,’ and would go as 
bidden. 

_ “* Do | whip my horses in teaching them? No, 
sir! Do you peer’ those horses would touch 
me as they do at ‘recess,’ if I whipped 
them? Not much; they’d keep away from me, 
and be in constant fear of the whip.” 

‘*Have you ever had experience with wild 
horses ?” 

‘* With thousands of them. I have broken the 
wildest of horses, and always worked in the same 
way. I tell you, the way to do is to begin by ac- 

customing the horse to the surroundings. You can 
get his confidence much more easily with a whis- 
per than you can with a yell, and a plaguey sight 
quicker. Let me take a colt, the wilder the better, 
and by my system of breaking I will have him un- 
der control in three hours. 1 will do it almost 
wholly pe Bro kindness, and, above all, pa- 
tience. How much good is a man after his spirit 
iscrushed? No good. Well, it is the same with 
a horse. Crush him, and he is fit only for the tip- 
cart, as far as value He will do only what 
he is forced to do. By my system of training, the 
horse retains all his spirit, and becomes a Tigh. 
toned, valuable animal. Why, sir, it is the easiest 
thing in the world to aceustom a horse to objects 
in the road, and I will show you how it is done. 

‘* We will say you have a good horse, but he 
shies at loose paper in the street, barrels, and 
mounds of earth. Nine times out of ten you get 
mad when your horse shies, and you bang him 
over the rump with a whip, and jerk him hard 
with the lines. Forty-six men out of fifty do it, 
and they ought to be ashamed of themselves. The 
way to do is to take the horse back to the object, 
let him look at it and give him time to consider. 
After a while he will say to himself, ‘ what a fool 
Tam; there’s nothing to hurt me,’ and he soon 
learns to look at those objects with scorn. 

‘‘T have taught colts to regard a plank falling 


right alongside of them, or a buffalo robe thrown 
at their heads when coming out of an alley, with 
derision. ‘They laugh at such things. Kindness 
begets fearlessness. Every horse I ever broke has 
been warranted to no scares. I get them acquain- 
ted with the smallest details.” 

Horses differ in disposition the same as all 
animals ? ” 

«Precisely the same. Some men are mulish 
and cranky ; so are some horses; but, mark this, 
every ‘ sic A horse you ever saw, or anybody 
ever saw, had good reasons for being so. Some- 
body crossed him in his infancy and youth, and he 
never got over it. Some horses are regular old 
codgers—born so, and will never be any different ; 
some are stylish, airy, and love to show off. Take 
Cesar, for instance; that fellow is as fond of ap- 
plause and admiration as any variety actor, and 
he is a perfect dandy.” 

‘«« Excuse me for interrupting, but tell an anx- 
ious constituency if a balky horse can be cured?” 

‘* Yes, of course, easily. You want to ascertain 
first, what causes him to balk, and then go to work 
gently and calmly to remove the bad habits. You 
want to be reasonable and careful, and not irritate 
him, and after a while he'll forget what ailed him. 
You can’t force a balky horse any more than you 
can a mule.” 

‘* Why are so many horses cross and snappish?” 

‘‘Why? Because the fools are not all dead yet. 
Horses hate to be ‘pecked’ at. Some men are 
afraid of horses, and the animals know it; they 
despise *em, and are cross only to those who have 
no business with them. But horses are made cross 
by the way they are treated. If they have kind 
usage they become gentle ; if rough, they respond 
in the same way. 

‘‘T have become so well versed in horses that I 
can read their thoughts and when I am in their 
company I know very quickly just what they think 
of me.” 

“You recognize, then, the reasoning power in 


horses ?” 


‘« Most decidedly, sir. When I seleet a horse for 
my school [ pick out those that exhibit wit. I £ 
a good deal by the formation of the head and the 
brightness of the eye. Horses have ambition and 
show it in their make-up. When I put the horse 
in the school I begin by finding out the disposi- 
tion. Then they go into a kindergarten and learn 
the simplest things first. 

‘Draco does his work knowingly. He has nev- 
er been crowded. I talk it over with him, and he 
is as attentive as any one can wish. Now there’s 
Beauty. See how she has been taught her lessons. 
Many animals learn from observation, and in my 
school every horse knows the work of the others 
as well as his own. 

‘*Six years have gone -by since | first began 
with this school, and three years since the last 
horse was added. I am constantly adding new 
lessons, which you will see illustrates my theory 
of teaching little by little. You must not crowd 
them. By this means I get them used to words, 
so they know them just as well as a man. These 
means, you observe, are natural. Nellie is an im- 
ported Arabian, and is as near perfection as can 
be.” 

The reporter said that he had noticed that Nellie 
always came out and surveyed the audience at the 
beginning of the performance to see what kind of 
a house there is. 

‘Yes, sir; and she knows, too, whether busi- 
ness is good or not. She is a magnificent animal, 
and very delicately organized. cephalus is a 
Kentucky horse, and isa rare animal. Jim is an 
extremely smarthorse. Now, the horses that do 
the tilting act do that entirely by their own judg- 
ment. OF course they were taught by degrees, but 
no teaching could give them the proper place to 
stand, or the way they had to move their bodies to 
get the tilt. ‘That all came by their intuition. 

‘« My school is only in a primary state. I can see 
no end to the capabilities of the horse. It is my 


‘intention to teach the colors and figures, so that if 


I ever exhibit again in Boston people will have an 
opportunity of seeing my horses select figures at : 


call from the audience, and colors also. And mark 
you, that wont be all either. Tell your readers 
they can teach their horses to do anything, if they 
use the same means they 

e 
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A Remarkable Dog. 
A TRUE STORY. 


My grandfather once owned a dog that was a 
cross between a mastiff and Newfoundland. He 
was large in size as the largest mentioned breed, 
and in color that of an African lion, and, strange to 
say, had a mane like one. His eyes, also, the 
intelligent look of that animal. Mars was his 
name, and rightfully named he was; for the god 
of battle was endowed with no more courage 
that faithful animal. He was noted far and wide 
for his almost human intelligence. One peculiar 
trait of his was that he never was known to_ bark 
as dogs are wont to do, but, when angry, rattled 
his teeth by shaking his head violently, so that 
they could be heard at quite a distance. This he 
never did except as a warning, and woe unto the 
intruder that passed unheeding. His disposition 
was mild and even Plaxtal with those of the house- 
hold, but friend or foe never approached the house 
unchallenged at night. Mars a. deep, sono- 
rous voice, when he chose to let it out, which was 
very seldom: then it was more akin to a lion's 
roar than to anything else earthly. He seemed to 
know instinctively what was his duty, and when 
and where his vigilance, that never slept, was 
needed. 

Our grandfather, who was a clergyman, was 
recommended to reside in the country on account 
of feeble health, hence the family retired for sev- 
eral years to a beautiful farm in Indiana. It was 
there that Mars’s finest faculties were developed. 
His wsual place at night was the large barn that 
stood hbout four hundred yards from the dwell- 
ing. The master of the house had frequent oc- 
casions to be absent several days and nights con- 
secutively. Without one word or sign from any 
one apring Se nights on the above-mentioned oc- 
casions, Mars would invariably lie across the 
threshold of grandmother’s door, which opened 
out into a wide passage ; but, as soon as the mas- 
ter returned, Mars resumed his usual place in the 

arn. 

Our grandfather was co-partner in a dry goods 
establishment in the village, situated about one 
mile from his home. Our uncle, who resided with 
him, was chief clerk, and to him Mars was much 
attached, and would frequently attend uncle there, 
then return. As evening approached, he would 
go to the store, as if to rd him on_ his 
return. In winter or in stormy weather, uncle 
would often ride horseback to and from the place 
of business. One stormy winter evening, with 
Mars as usual in waiting, he hastily closed the 
store, locked the door; and leaped on his horse to 
ride home. When Mars saw the horse wheeled 
for home, he jumped up, and gently held uncle by 
his pants. ‘Thinking that Mars was only glad at 
seeing him start, he shook him off and proceeded 
briskly on. Again, the dog leaped up and rattled 
his teeth ominously. Uncle stopped, Mars geutly 
wagged his tail and trotted a few steps back. Un- 
cle pondered as to what he meant. He knew the 
dog well enough to know that something was 
wrong; but what? With his eyes fixed on Mars, 
he slowly started again homeward. In an instant 
Mars arrested him as before. He then turned his 
horse’s head and retraced his way toward the store ; 
while Mars, full of apparent joy, ran on before, 
but still turning every moment to see if he was 
followed. On they went. On coming again in 
front of the store uncle perceived at once the 
cause of the dog’s strange actions; for, although 
he had locked the door, he had forgotton to take 
the key out. He instantly dismounted and _ se- 
cured the key: which seeing, Mars ran home- 
ward without further pause, but with a look of as- 
sured content in his splendid eyes which uncle 
never forgot. : 

Mars suddenly disappeared for several days, to 
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the great surprise and arg of the household. No 
one could conjecture what had befallen him; but 
one day a mechanic residing in the village, to 
whom my grandfather had had a load of lumber 
hauled for the purpose of having made several 
wet of furniture, came and requested that the 
og be brought home, as he had vainly tried to 
use the lumber, but Mars had as persistently pre- 
vented. The fact was that he had seen the lum- 
ber hauled off by the farm-wagon and thrown out 
at the mechanic’s, so he constituted himself a 
ard over it until he understood what was to be 
one with it. Poor fellow! he was almost starved, 
although the humane mechanic had, he said, often 
given him food, which he sturdily refused ; and he 
was so weak that he ha be taken home in a 
wagon. 

Another peculiar trait of Mars’s was that he 
would allow any one to come or go unmolested 
during the day, but never allowed any one, save 
the immediate members of the family, to leave the 
premises after dark, unless accompanied by some 
of the household. Grandfather was often annoyed 
by this singular trait ; for, unless he tied Mars up, 
he was obliged, whatever the weather, to escort 
visitors, when leaving, to a safe distance ere Mars 
would allow their departure. 

One morning in early spring. grandfather, in 
making his usual observations about the farm, 
heard some one shout his name loudly. He ad- 
vanced toward the sound, which proceeded, as he 
soon found, from the corn-crib, which was eleva- 
ted on stone posts. To his surprise and amuse- 
ment he found a man in the crib with a large bag 
or sack which he had filled with corn, but was 
7 then. Mars was outside doing duty as 
guard. The man begged piteously to be released, 
promising never to be found guilty again. He 
confessed to having come at about ten o'clock the 
previous evening, that Mars did not molest him 
on going in, but put an absolute veto on his de- 
parture. Said he, ‘‘ 1 even took all the corn out 
and tried to get away with the empty bag, but 
your dog wouldn't let me off any way.” Grand- 
father told him to refill his sack, and, if in the fu- 
ture he needed corn and couldn't pay for it, to 
come to him, ask for it, and he would give it 
cheerfully. 

He was once ordered South for his health, and 
after an absence of five months returned late at 
night home. As the place was near an inland 
village, and in those early times in the West the 
mode of transportation was very uncertain, the 
family could not know what day even he might be 
expected. One night, our grandmother, who had 
not retired, heard a peculiar noise outside, and on 
opening the door saw her husband standing on the 
hall step, with Mars, a paw on each shoulder, 
looking in his face. He said that Mars had met 
him at the meadow fence stile, fully a half-mile 
away; and without his challenge, which showed 
how sure he was that it was his master, the dog, 
with a , ea sort of a roar, threw his huge fore-legs 
around his master’s neck, rubbed his great face 

inst that of his owner’s, and ended by looking 
with real Jaughing eyes into those of grandfath- 
er’s, panting out his great joy at his return.. Dur- 
ing grandfather's five month’s absence, Mars al- 
ways at night slept across the threshold of the 
door where our grandmother and the little ones 
reposed ; but the rest of the night on which he re- 
turned, Mars slept in his own bed in the barn. His 
duty as sentinel and protector, he seemed to know, 
was no longer needed at the house. Mars died at 
the ripe old age of fifteen years, sincerely beloved 
by all. He was buried amid tears and regrets. 
A little headstone of slate bears this inscription :— 


HERE Lies 
MARS, 
The most Faithful and Affectionate 


Of all Dogs. 
He Died Sincerely Lamented, 


Aged 15 Years. 
—Chicago Field. 


Another Lesson for Children on Kindness to 
Animals. 


BY GEO. T. ANGELL. 

What can children do for horses? 

The Massachusetts Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals published last year, Ten Les- 
sons on Kindness to Animals. Two of those les- 
sons were about the horse. Each child can ask 
father or mother to send a three-cent stamp to the 
Mass. Society P. C. to Animals, 96 Tremont Street, 
Boston, and obtain a copy of the Ten Lessons; 
then read, or get father or mother to read aloud 
to them about the horse, and they will finda great 
many things that can be done to make horses 
happy. Some other things I will name here. 

When the streets are icy in winter horses that 
have heavy loads are apt to fall on the ice. In 
Boston, every winter, horses fall in this way and 
break their legs. The Massachusetts Society has 
a large water-proof covering, which is at once 
sent from the office, when a horse falls and breaks 
his leg, to covér and protect him from the weather 
until a low wagon can be sent to carefully remove 
him, or an agent of the Society comes to kill him 
in a merciful manner, if he must be killed. | But 
if children will be on the lookout every day, and 
sprinkle ashes, or a little sand, over the icy places, 
taking care that it shall not be put where the 
sleigh runners go, but only where the horses go, 
that will prevent their falling and breaking their 
legs. 

Another thing that children may do, is to see 
that in cold, frosty mornings the iron or steel bits 
are never put into the horse’s mouth, until they 
have been warmed, so that they shall not take the 
skin off his tongue. 

Another thing that children may do, is, when 
they see a poor horse straining himself terribly in — 
trying to draw too much load up a hill, or over a, 
bad place in the road, they may all take hold and 
push; every little helps. 

Another thing. When they see the blanket has 
blown off a horse on a cold day, they may put it 
on again, or get some one to do it, and tuck it un- 
der the harness. 

Another thing. They may ask their fathers and 
mothers not to let the horse stand long in cold 
weather without a blanket. When they think he 
is thirsty they may give him water, and when 
hungry a wisp of hay, or a handful of grass, or a 
slice of bread; and when they see a very poor 
horse on the street that looks as though he did 
not get enough to eat, they may stop and look at 
him, and let the driver hear them tell each other, 
how sorry they feel for that poor horse! 

Another thing. <Always speak kindly to the 
horse! Horses always know when they are spo- 
ken kindly to, and it makes them happy when you 
speak kindly to them. 

Another thing, more important than all the rest. 
Get father, or mother, or some one to write to the 
Mass. Society P. C. to Animals, and enclose a 
postage stamp, and ask how to form a Band of 
Mercy, and pretty soon they will receive a paper 
which will tell them all about the Bands of Mercy, 
and their badges and cards of membership, and 
how many are being formed all over the country. 

And now I will tell you one little thing which 
happened away out at Jamestown, Dakota. I 
lectured there one Sunday evening last Fall to a 
union meeting of the churches, and among other 


things I told them how cruel tTiGHT check reins 
were to horses. Next morning, as I was walking 
down the principal street, I heard a voice: ‘J've 
let down the check rein, sir!” Turning around, I 
saw a little boy with a happy face who had climb- 
ed from a carriage out onto the horse’s back, and 
sure enough he had let down the check rein. ‘‘ I’ve 
let down the check rein, sir,” herepeated. ‘‘ Then 
you heard me last night at the church, didn't 
you?” said I.. ‘Yes sir, and I’ve let down the 
check rein.” I was as much pleased about it as 
he was, and with kind words we parted. 
QUESTIONS. 

What is said about the ‘* Ten Lessons” ? 

What about icy streets ? 

What about horses’ bits on cold mornings ? 

What about helping horses that have too much 
load ? 

What about putting on the blanket? 
What about letting horses stand without blan- 
kets ? 

What about giving water and food ? 

What about horses that look as though they did 
not have enough to eat ? 

What about speaking kindly to horses ? 

What about the Bands of Mercy ? 

What about the boy at Jamestown, Dakota ? 
Do Something. 


If the world scems cold to you, 
Kindle fires to warm it! 

Let their comfort hide from you 
Winters that deform it. 


Hearts as frozen as your own 
‘To that radiance gather ; 

You will soon forget to moan, 
“Ah! the cheerless 


If the world’s a “vale of tears,” 
Smile till rainbows span it; 

Breathe the love that life endears— 
Clear from clouds to fan it. 


Of your gladness lend a gleam 
Unto souls that shiver; 

Show them how dark sorrow’s stream 
Blends with hope’s bright river ! 


Sagacity of a Canada Sledge-Dog. 

The two mail carriers between Little Current 
and Sault Ste. Marie, broke through the ice when 
about ten miles east of Spanish River recently, 
and men and dogs had a sharp strugle for life. 
The men, after getting out of the water, directed 
their attention toward rescuing the aogs, which 
were fastened by their harness to the toboggan, 
on which the mail bags were tied, and which was 
rapidly drowning them. Their efforts to save ei- 
ther dogs or mail would have been useless but for 
the sagacity of one dog, which, appearing to real- 
ize the difficulty, instead of wasting strength in 
trying to get upon the broken ice, seized the 
thongs by which they were bound to the toboggan 


in his teeth and deliberately gnawed them asun- { 
der. Both dogs, thus released, swam toward the * 


men, who helped them out, and after considerable 
trouble they raised the toboggan and mail. They 
pushed on to Spanish River, where they spent 
nearly a whole i in drying the saturated mail 
bag. 

—Toronto Globe. 
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The eccentric Lord Holland, of the reign of Wil- 
liam IIT., used to give his horses a weekly concert 
in a covered gallery specially erected for the pur- 
pose. He maintained that it cheered their hearts, 
and improved their temper, and an eye witness 
says that ‘‘ they seemed delighted therewith.” 


| 
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How Oscar Drove the Sheep. 


There were twelve nice fat 
sheep which Mr. Norton had 
sold; and Oscar was to drive 
them six miles, to Pinehill, a 
farm in Vermont. 

‘* Now be careful, and don’t. 
niss the road,” said Mr. Norton. 

**That reminds me,” said 
Mrs, Norton: ‘‘ he may be hun- 
gry on his way.” So the good 
mother ran and put some cold 
chicken and brown-bread in a 
paper bag, and gave it to Osear. 

It was a mild but cloudy day 
when he started with the twelve 
sheep and his little dog Merry. 
The latter tried to show his 
consequence by barking at the 
folks on the doorstep. 

** Good-by, all!” said Osear. 

**Good-by, and good luck!” 
said Sister Emily. 

So off he went with his troop, 
over the lowered bars of the’ 
fence, and down the hill, to a 
path through the woods. 

But they had not gone a mile, 
when one of the sheep fell into 
a crevice between two rocks; 
and Oscar had to spend near! 
an hour in getting her out. All 
this while, little Merry had to 
take care of the rest of the 
sheep, which would stray off, 
and put him to a good deal of 
trouble; so that he grew al- 
most hoarse with barking. 

Osear kept on, and at last 
came to a part of the road 
where the snow had been but 
little trodden: here it was slow 
work driving the sheep. He 
judged, from the height of the . 
sun in the heavens, that it must 
be five o’clock in the afternoon. 

The wind now changed, and 
blew very, very cold, —so 
cold, that Oscar thought it would 
not be safe for him to try to 
reach Pinehill that day. He had 
yet two miles to go overa lone- 
ly road. What should he do ? 

By the wayside there was an 
old deserted house, which was 
looked on as public property ; 
for boys would often go there, 
and make a fire to cook the fish 


they caught near by. Here Oscar conciuded he 
would stop and pass the night. 

The sight of some old rails and logs that lay 
under a shed cheered him up with the thought 
that he should not want for a fire. But how should 
he strike alight ? Oscar's heart beat at the thought ; 
for the cold was now intense. 

He hunted on all the shelves and in all the clos- 
ets, but could not find a match. At last, when he 
was almost in despair, he saw something in a 
crack of the floor. Was itamatch? Yes, it was. 

He first put some logs, chips, shavings, and pa- 

er on the hearth; then took some paper in his 
rand, and, going into a corner where the wind did 
not blow, drew the match carefully against the 
wall. It did not flash. Again he drew it, and 
then a third time. Ah! now it flashes: he puts 
the paper in the blaze, kindles that on the hearth, 
and soon has a comfortable fire. 

With Merry’s help, he then drove the sheep into 
an adjoining room, where they were well shelter- 
ed from cold. Then he sat down on a log, and 
shared his supper with Merry. He wished he 
might have had something for the sheep; but he 
knew it was better they should fast than freeze. 

Early the next morning Mr. Norton, who grew 
very anxious after the cold weather came on, 
found Oscar and the rest in the old house; and 
very glad they all were. Not the least glad were 


Faithful Friends. 

How much we hear of 
faithful friends. While we do 
not particularly need them, 
how many such do we think we 
possess. When times of trial 
come, we are not infrequently 
made to understand what our 
Lord's feelings must have been, 
when in His extremity ‘‘ They 
all forsook Him and fled. But 
there is, even among mortals, 
one friend who never will for- 
sake. This is a good dog. 
Reading Dr. Holland’s poem to 
his dear Blanco, reminds us of 
what some writer says :—‘‘ The 
more I know of men, the more 
I think of dogs.” We have just 
rea | of another of these faith- 
ful friends, who, though but 
little loved, ‘*loved much.” 
The dog of an English noble- 
man—Sir Henry Lee — a mas- 
tiff, which had never been 
noticed by its master, 
seemed determined one night to 
attend him to his chamber. Sir 
Henry did not thank him for 
his companionship, and wished 
him to be driven out. But the 
dog ran under the bed, and as 
neither threats nor coaxings 
could dislodge him, Sir Henry 
retired to rest leaving him 
there. 

Now a servant had deter- 
mined that night to murder his 
master and to rob the house. It 
was midnight, and Sir Henry 
slept, helpless and unconscious, 
when the intended murderer 
stole softly in, thinking to ac- 
complish his fell design. 

But God had provided a pro- 
tector. There was in that room 
one who had not slept. His si- 
lent watch was ended now, and 
he sprang with:a deep wl 
upon the villain. Sir — 
woke, the servant was secured, 
and made full confession. Had 
he uttered his intentions, or had 
the dog read his evil heart ? 

Judge Morse of Brooklyn 


HOW OSCAR DROVE THE SHEEP. 


told me a similar story. His fa- 
ther was the intended victim 
of arobbery: and the robber, 


| thesheep, when they were driven to Pinehill Farm, 


where they had a good breakfast in a nice large 
barn. 
—Alfred Selwyn. 


The Helpful Word. 

Give the young and struggling a word of en. 
couragement when you can. You would not leave 
those plants in your window-boxes without water, 
nor refuse to open the shutters that the sun-light 
might fall upon them; but you would have some 
human flower to suffer from want of appreciation 
or the sun-light of encouragement. There are a 
few hardy souls that can struggle along on stony 
soil—shrubs that can wait for the dews and sun- 
beams, vines that climb without kindly training ; 
but only a few. Utter the kind word when you 
can see that it is deserved. The thought that ‘‘ no 
one cares and no one knows,” blights many a bud 
of promise. Be it the young artist at his easel, 
the young preacher in his pulpit, the workman at 
his bench, the boy at his mathematical problems, 
or your little girl at the piano, give what praise you 
ean. 


F lowers are the alphabet of ‘angels, scattering 
over hill and dale, and speaking what the tongue 
cannot express. 


arrested by a dog, confessed that he planned the 
som with an accomplice in a room where the dog 
ay. : 

Sir Henry, sorry for his former lack of affection 
for his saviour, had the dog's portrait painted with 
his own, and on the picture were the following 
lines : 

“But in my dog, whereof I made no store, 
I find more love than those I trusted more.” 
— Augusta Moore. 
Thurlow Weed. 

The papers of Nov. 22 report that just before 
Thurlow Weed’s death ‘his pet pigeon made fran- 
tic efforts to fly to his bedside.” ssdjit 

What Jumbo Eats, 

The papers say that at Mr. Barnum’s stables 
in Bridgeport, Conn., where Jumbo is passing the 
winter, he eats daily three hundred pounds of hay 
three bushels of oats, and fifty loaves of bread. 


Kind words do not cost much. They never blister 
the tongue or lips, and we have never heard of any 
mental trouble arising from them. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Only a Baby. Officers of the Society. Receipts by the Society in December. 
“Only a baby small, President. sigee 
Dropt from the skies ; Grorce T. ANGELL, Boston, From Fustice's Court,—Aadover, $s. 
Only a laughing face,. Vice- Presidents. District C. Second, E. W 
Excellency the Governor and one hundred others through the | casas, wees 
Only two cherry lips, 5 


One chubby nose; 
Only two little hands, 
Ten little toes. 


“Only a golden head, 
Curly and soft; 

Only a tongue that wags 
Loudly and oft; 

Only a little brain, 
Empty of thought ; 

Only a little heart, 
Troubled with nought. 


“Only a tender flower, 
Lent us to rear; 
Only a life to love 
While we are here; 
Only a baby small, 
Never at rest; 
Small, but how dear to us 
God knoweth best.” 


For Our Dumb Animals. 
A Cat Story. 


Many years ago, while residing at the ‘* North 
End,” Boston, I was the possessor of a cat, which 
my brother, who was master of a brig bound to 
Havana, prevailed upon me to give him, and just 
before power pussy was taken on board of the 
vessel then laying at one of the wharves not far 
away. 

Several weeks elapsed, when one day that cat 
appeared on our kitchen window-sill, and upon 
being admitted, gave many evidences of joy at 
being once again at home. 

My first thought was that my brother had ar- 
rived with his brig, and pussy, recognizing the 
old landmarks, had found her way back to us, 
but a diligent search along the wharves failed to 
discover any signs of the vessel, and it was not 
till several weeks had passed that I heard of her 
arrival at Portland, Maine. 

Upon interviewing my brother in regard to the 
cat he informed me that he lost her while in Ha- 
vana, and was much surprised to learn that she 
had returned to Boston. But the mystery seemed 
to be explained by his recollecting that there was 
a Boston bound vessel laying near by, in which 
puss had probably taken passage. 

—C. G. D. 
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Ts Prevent Slipping. A 
in Germany, during the slippery season, tem- 
porary calks are used for horse-shoes. ‘Two sharp 
»ointed studs an inch long are screwed into holes 
eft in the shoe, and when the horse enters the 
stable they are taken out and a button screwed 
into their place, thereby preventing all damage to 
the horse and keeping the screw holes from filling. 


Publications and Exchanges Recently Received From 
Kindred Socicties. 
New York. 
London, England. 


Animal Friends. 

Animal World. 

Humane Appeal. Cincinnati. 

Humane Journal. Chicago. 

Thirteenth Annual Report of Woman's Branch 
Am. Soe. P. C. A. Buffalo. 

Zoopholist. London, England. 

Boletin de la Sociedad Cubana Protection de 
Animals y Plantas. Havana. 

Bulletin de la Societe Protectrice des Animaux. 
Paris. 
Der Thierfund. Vienna. 


Deutche Therschutz-Zeitung ‘‘Ibis.” Berlin. 


Directors. 

George T. Angell, Henry P. Kidder, 

usse turgis, jr., Bryant, 
D. D. Slade, W. H. Baldwin, 
George Noyes, Daniel Needham, 
Mrs. J. C. Johnson, Nathan Appleton, 
Miss Anne Wigglesworth, J. Murray Forbes, 
Miss Florence Lyman, i; Boyle O'Reilly, 
Mrs. Samuel C. Cobb, . B. Hill, 
Mrs. lasigi, R. K. Darrah, 
Mrs. rge L. Chaney, Vercival L..Everett, 
Mrs. R. T. Paine. Thos. W. Bicknell, . 


Jr., 
Miss Mary Russell, Augustus Hemenway, 
Benj. P. Ware, 


Miss Alice Russell, 
Henry 5S. Russell, Dr. William Appleton. 


C. L. Heywood, 
Secretary,—Joseph L. Stevens. 
Treasurer ,—Charles Fairchild. 


Finance Committee,—J. Murray Forbes, Mrs. Wm. Appleton, 
Miss Anne Wigglesworth, George Noyes, Daniel Needham. 


Committee on Legislation, Transportaticn and Slaughtering. 
—Nathan Appleton, Dr. D. D. Slade, Henry B. Hill, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Appleton, Miss Florence |.yman, J. Murray Forbes, Augustus 
Hemenway. 


P. Ware, Geo. es, Mrs. J. C. mson, Mrs. Joseph lasigi 


On Humane Education, Publications and Prizes,—Geo. 

Noyes, Thomas W. Bicknell, Mrs. William Appleton, Mrs. S. C. 
» Mrs. Joseph Iasigi, J. Boyle O'Reilly, Nathan Appleton. 

On Home and Shelter for Animals,—Percival L. Everett, Mrs. 
J.C. Joh , Nathan Appleton, Geo. Noyes, C. L. Heywood. 


Trustees of Permanent Fund,—Samuel E.'Sawyer, Samuel C. 
Cobb, Geo. T. Angell. 


Auditors,—Samuel E. Sawyer, Wm. H. Baldwin. 
Counsellor ,,—Wm. Minot, Jr. 


Prosecuting Agents at Boston Offices—Chas. A. Currier, Jos- 
eph Baker, ‘lhomas Langlan, J. W. Tenney. : 


Chief Clerk at Society’s Office,—Francis S. Dyer. 
Prices of Humane Publications. 

The following publications can be obtained at 
our offices at cost prices, which does not include 
postage. 

“Ten Lessons on Kindness Animals,” by 
Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents each, or $2.00 per 100 

“Cattle Transportation,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.10 “ 

“Protection of Animals,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.33 “ 

“Five Questions Answered,” by G. T. Angell, .50 “ 


“The Check Rein,” by G. 'T. Angell, 60 “ 
“The Marett Tract,” by G. T. Angell, (post- 

age), 05 
“How to Kill Animals Humanely,” by Dr. 

D. D. Slade, 


“Insect Eating Birds,” by Frank H. Palmer, 1.30 “ 
“Seletted Poems,” 3.00 
“Service of Mercy,” selections from Scrip- 

ture, etc. 65 “ 
“Care of Horses,” 4 * 
Humane picture card, *‘Waiting tor the Mas- 

ter,” 
All the avove can be had in smaller numbers 

the same rates. 
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Cases Investigated by Office Agents in December. 

Whole number of complaints received, 142; viz.: Beating, 12: 
overworking and overloading, 9; driving when lame or galled, 33: 
failing to provide proper food and shelter, 14; abandoning, 4: 
torturing, 2; driving when diseased, 3; general cruelty, 65. 

Remedied without prosecution, 63; warnings issued, 30: not sul. - 
stantiated, 32; not found, 8; anonymous, 1; prosecuted, 
victed, 7; left, to avoid arrest, 1. 

Animals taken from work, 17; killed, 39. 
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By Country AGENTs, FourtH QuarTER, 1882. 

Whole number of complaints, 463 ; viz : beating, 48; overloading, 48 : 
overdriving, 29; working when Jame or galled, 85; working when 
diseased, 27; not providing food or shelter, 45: torturing, 9: aban- 
doning, 21; general cruelty, 151. 

* Remedied without prosecution, 433; not substantiated, 19: prose- 
cuted, 11; convicted. 10. 
Animals taken from work, 64: killed, 63. 


Municipal Court.—Boston , $10. 

Witness fees, $4.45. 

Total, $75.45. 

From Members AND Donors. 

Mrs. Bilen M. Gifford, $100; Geo. T. Angell, $57.50; Unknown 
Friend, $5.; Mrs. J. M. Willcutt, $15. 

Ten Eacn. 

Wm. Endicott, Edw. Whitney, E. B. Welch, Wm. O. Grover, 
Mrs. E. B. Bigelow. 

Five Eacr. 

Jno. L. Gardner, E. F. Waters, Mrs. L. A. Norcross, J. H. Wal- 
cott, Geo, G. Lowell, Geo. L. Randidge, J. N. Denison, Chas. Fran- 
cis Adams, Jr., Richard Olney, E. R. Mayo, T. Quincy Browne, 
Francis C. Richards, R. C. Mackay, E. L. Tead, Mrs. Franklin 
Haven, Robert C. Winthrop, Mrs. D. Merriman, Dr. Chas, E. 
Ware, Miss Mary A. Wales. 

Two Do.tars Eacu. 

Miss M. K. Northey, Miss J. F. Hathaway. 

One Eacn. 

E. P. Hook, Chas. P. Lyon, Henry C. Stetson, Two friends fifty 
cents each. 

Total, $375.50. 


SuBSCRIBERS. 

Wm. B. Clarke & Carruth, $3.15; Mrs. Eliza Sutton, $2.50; 
Miss B. Pedder, $2; Mrs. Robert Mowe, $1.50; Miss Liazie C. 
Haynes, $1.50. 

One Eacn. 

Unitarian Reading Room, Ann Arbor, Levi Knowles, Mrs. S. 
Hooper, Mrs. J. F. King, L. D. Hall, V. P, McCulley, C. C. 
Fenlon, Jno. M. Batchelder, Miss E. Kingman. 

Firty Cents Eacu. 

Andrew Allen, A. D. Haynes, Geo. O. Dary, Mrs. E, M. Kings- 
bury, Mrs. C. C. Humphreys, Mrs. S. W. Phillips, M. Bozeman, 
N. P. Houghton, Miss M. A. Peet, Warren B. Parker, Charlie 
Randall, Miss E. A. Robinson, Mrs. P. D. Crowell, Lottie Messin- 
ger, Mrs. R. P. Oakes, M. R. Steele, Miss M. L. Ropes, Miss L. 
D. Russell, Miss A. Heslitt, Helen F. Spaulding. 

Total, $29.65. 

OF PuBLICATIONS. 

Jno M. Batchelder, $1.70; Miss Peet, $.50; Miss Lucinda McGin- 
nis, $4; Miss E. A. Robinson, $2.50; anonymous, $.16. 

Total, $8.86. 

OrnerR Sums. 

Interest, $57.44; Sale of pencils, $4.86. 

Total, $62.30. 

Total ipts by the y $551.76. 

Receipts by the treasurer: $1000 from a friend; $50 frcm H. S.; 
$500 from David Nevins. 
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The crow'is a sly bird, but he generally has 
caws for alarm. 
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Published on the first Tuesday of each Month 


BY THE 


Mass. Soctery ro THe Prevention oF CRueLty 70 Animals. 


TERMS: 


Single copies, per annum, so cents; for four copies and below ten, 


45 cents ; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 cents; for twenty- 4 


ve and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty and below one hundred, 
cents; and for one hundred and more copies, as 


now, 25 cents each, 
in adva ice. 


Postage free to all parts of the United States. 
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Active Life, $100 00 | Associate Annval, . $5 00 
Associate Life, Children’s . . . 1 00 
Active Annual, 10 oo | Branch, 


All members receive ‘‘Qur Dumb Animals” free, and all Fub- 
lications of the Society. 


OFFick OF THE Socigty: 


96 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
Entrance on Montgomery Place. 
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